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illustrates the whole temper of the East at the
present time.
At the outbreak of the European War, the Central
Powers had fully expected India to revolt. But cir-
cumstances conspired otherwise Lord Hardmge had
gained the high regard of the Muslims by restoring
their Mosque at Cawnpore: he had also expressed
his "indignation burning and deep" for the sufferings
of Indians under indenture in South Africa. A great
moral victory had been won by Mr. Gandhi in his
passive resistance struggle. General Smuts, with a fine
gesture of goodwill, had signed an agreement, just
before the war. All these things had touched the heart
of India and made her leading men offer their services
to the Viceroy when he appealed for their support.
At the same time, there arose a general expecta-
tion that if India stood by Great Britain in the war,
her own freedom and independence would be
assured. There was no bargaining or binding engage-
ment on either side. Indians as a whole freely and
voluntarily accepted the Allied Cause as their own.
The moral value of this, through the whole course
of the World War, was incalculably great. The
anxieties and fears, the victories and defeats, were
shared together to the very end.
The response made by British statesmen, from
their side, was spontaneous and generous in its turn.
The proclamation of 1917 pointed to responsible
government for India when the war was over. Indians
of high repute took their places at the War Cabinet
in London as equals.